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The Biscovery Boom is a mental health oriented 
priaary school intervention for children vith learning and behavioral 
difficulties in the claesrooa vhich has been steadily aodified oirer a 
fonr*year period through accomsodation to real^Ufe needs of an i^mer 
city school* In the Discovery Boon^ a special teacher vorks with 
children singly or in pairs for two half^hour sessions a veek in a 
special room, improvement in academic and social functioning is 
fostered by strengthening the child's self -^Image through work with 
varied materials and imaginative play In the contest of a 'close^ 
supportive relationship betiteen the Discovery Boom teacher and the 
chlld^ and positive communication with parents and classroom teacher* 
The Discovery Boom was initiated by university staff for often 
overlooked children who were •'turned off" to school learning although 
they were not hard to "manage'* in the classroom. Through utilizing 
some of its unanticipated consegaences, the intervention has evolved 
in scope to include the classroom as a whole. The ne^t phase calls 
for a core group of clas^rodm teachers to be trained in, the Discovery 
Boom approach so that they' , can take part In constructing a classroom 
model* Thus the attempt will be made to move from se^uondary to 
primary intervention, (author) 
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The diiCDvery-'roQm approach is a mantal health oriented, primary sehool 
intervention for children t^lth learning and behavioral dlfflcultlea whiah 
has been ataadily modified over a four-^year period through accommodation 
to real-life needs of an inner--city school. 

Epidemic sehool failure 

School is the first major sQCial institution which the toerlean child 
confronts in the world beyond the shelter of the family* In this huge 
i^aterious place among hordes of strange children * the young child must 
stand alone and be tested for personal adequacy thrdugh fulfilling new 
demands made by unfamiliar adults. A large number of children emerge from 
this confrontation of their yearly school years scathed by defeat and scarred 
with the learning that they cannet succeed In school. Estimates of school 
Mladaptation for elementary sehool children reach 301 (Gllde^ell and Swallow, 
1969); the estimates of later school failure Munt even higher i -'23% of 
sehool children are failing to graduate, and toother large segment graduate 
as functipnal illiterates*' (Harris, 1975). Certainly the causes of school 
failure are complex. In part they derive from inequities and injustices 
la the society at large that deprive many children of basic requirements 
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for optimal davelopmBnt (Comer ^ 1972; HobbSj 1975). Neverthelgse ^ It la 
the schools at prasent that bear the brunt of responsibility to makt good 
the American dream i to give every child the opportunity to develop to his 
or her full potential. 

In Americas school success has become more and more a prerequlelte for 
suceess In life* Not "making it" in school > eapaclally for children from 
low"inpome fatnilles, severely limits the chances for becoming productive, 
well-^functioning adult citizens* Yet our schools are rife with failure 
(Greer, 1972). Even in the primary school there are many children whose 
progress is far behind their capabilities* Despite assurances to the 
contrary, only a few "catch up" as they "mature." tooig the imderachievlng 
children are those whose classroom behavior is most troublesome and worri^ 
some to teachers* Early learning and behavioral dlfflcultias interact and 
intensify one another* The child who has trouble with school tasks is 
likely to act up or withdraw in the classroom* The child who misbehaves 
constantly or Is very shy la unlikely to concentrate on school work. 
Patterns of school failure form rapidly and, if they ate not reversed i 
,^^den and trap the children within their confines* Many children 
"turn off" to school learnlngi others never discover how to connect to 
the school world* Such children are at great risk of alienation from 
school an institution within which they may fall, be eKcludeds or 
finally drop out. 
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Most primary school children form the central relationahip to their 
elassroom teachers rather quickly eaeh year* If the opportunity la givan', 
it is often quite a qXqbb one ™ bearing some resemblances to a ehild-- 
parent relationship ^ r esemb Ian ees, which lessen over ^ the years as the 
teacher-child relationship takes on more independent qualities. 
A positive teachar-child relationship gives support, safety* positive 
self'-feeling Wnd a model to'imitate* With the teacher as ally^ a child 
has a much better chance of negotiating the compleKitlas of early school 
life and attaining the status and Identity of successful school student* 
For those children who are inhibited out of fear or mistrust * or who form 
mi angry^ negative relationsfrfp with their teacher, this status and 
identity are much harder to attain* ^ 

From ths teachers* sida of the relationship 5 It often looks as If the 
reasons for children not ddlhg well In school come from outsida th^ cl^ss^ 
room " from background caujees or individual maka-up. Teacliare tend to 
see their otm relationship to each child as someching "glven'l^ which they 
can rarely change without pkior transformations in the child. 

In the discovery -room japptoachi the teacher^child relationship is 
Itself the means by whdCeh^ositive change is initiated. Improvement In i 
academic and social functlinlng In primary school Is fostered by strerigthen-* 
ing the child's self--esteeii through work with varied materials and Imaginative 
plmy in the context of a Jloses supportive taacher-^chlld relationship. In 



the model that was developed ^ the Discovery Room teacher works with 
ehlldren tflngly or In pairs for two half-hour seselona a week In a spaelal 
room ealled the Discovery Room (Janis and Costallo, 1975)* Tha room is 
stocked with a wide variety of Mteriale, toys, gamass and baoks set up , 
to invite ei^loratory and imaginative activities* The chlldran selaoted 
for tha Discovery Room are those whom thair classroom teachars view as . 
naadlng help for learning and behavioral dif flcultias* (This doas not 
Include tha rare child with eKtremaly serious intellectual or amotiorial 
problams for whom services are sought alsewharef) Parents are always 
Involved in the decision, are Invited to visit and give their consent 
before sessions begin. Sessions range from a few months to a school year. 
The Discovery Room teachers the classroom teacher imd the parents comtunl- 
cate traquantly about the progress the child Is making. 

How effective has the Discovery Room been In helping children to over-' 
coma learning and behavioral dlf flcultias? No definitive answer can be 

V 

given as yet, but preliminary observations are highly promising. Eighty 
children in all " from kindergarten through fourth grade cama to the 
Discovery Room over the two and one-half years it was In full operation 
In a school with approximately three hundred pupils* Although no 
systematic data were obtained during this developmental phase of the 
discovery-^room approach, the general impression of staff was that about 
half the children improved academically and socially i another quarter 
changed socially although not in school work. The remainder did hot 
change in any notable way* The ne^t phase will be to determine by a 
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syateiaatle field study whether the dlacovery-room Intarventlom has the 
Impaet it appeared to have during the time it was developed as a school 
service within a complex of aarvlces and organisational Intarvantione 
which were going on simultaneously. 



Giving a special kind of attention as the baglc operating principle of 

the Discovery Roo m 

1. The child chooses what he or she is going to do, without being 

urgad to do anything particular by the Discovery Room teacher. Self "-Initiated 

sctivltlea are the first step in "taaehlng" a child that he or she can 

become a successful learner. (These activities may Include, at times , the 

activity of . doing little or notUng.) * 

Kate went rights to the. masks , which she had been doing for 
several sesalons. - ghe kept watnlng everybody not to look. And 
^ then, out went the lights and on-^^ent the flashlights as the 

witch tried to scare everybody and everybody tried to act scared. 
Ellis, whose first visit this was (Kate was bringing a different 
member of her class each tltne) managed In between times In the 
dark to try out the scramble cycle. Action Jackaons, horses and 
cowboys, the play dough machine, and the sklilball game* 
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2, The materials invite handling. They ate usually net found in the 
classMQta and eover a wide range in age-^lavel, compleKity and lenae- 
InvolveTOnt. They evoke imaginative play and experiences ©f mastery and 
control* 

Ore day Mel just sawed, A few weeks before^ he had made 
an intricate airplane^like eontraptlon which he called 
"Suparhawk," But this time he threw himself into the physical 
process of sawing — fast and furiously cutting back and forth 
Int^ the wood until one piece after another fell off the boardt 

Lonnie spent a long time setting up opposing armies of 
small, plastic red and white knights and their followers. 
Then he carefully staged the battle, Ullling off — one by one " 
all But two knights on horseback who then fought it out for 
victory. ^ 

%* The Discovery Room teacher gives intense md meticulous att^tlon 

to the child* Whatever the child doesi aa well as the chlld''s appearance, 

is cocmanted on positively * descriptively and with appreciation and wonder 

by the teacher. In every' action of tKe child, the Discovery Room teacher ^ 

finds something that is genuinely praiseworthy and praises it. 

For Karan s working with play dough and the play dough machine 
was all-absorbing during her first weeks in the Discovery Room. 
The Discovery Room teacher would iaVj "Oh, look at what you're 
pushing out^ That's terrific. Look how long it's getting to be. 
That star shape makes a marvelous rough surface. Oh no* you're 
not making it longer I I love the way the pink shades Into blue. . . 

4. The child is "given to" in many ways besides positive attention 

and warm regard. The child is given food (cookies) , photographs of himself 

or herself and occaglonal small gifts, <. 

Allen played a lot with the rubbery, flnger^alEe mqnsters, 
A blue one with a suction cup was his favorite. He stuck It high 
up all over the Discovery Room walls and took it doim again. He 
really wanted that monster for his own. The Discovery Room teacher 
said it could be his presant at the neKt present-giving time Just 
_bef0re the winter vacation, Allen talked about it, waited the 
several weeks* and then when the time came at last| eagerly took 
it home with him. * 

8 



5* Talk about personal eKpetiences from homa mm wsll as school Is 

aacsptad as important, although It is not probed. Such topics as friends, 

snemies,' anger^ fights, bad language, teeth, hair, birthdays, siblings, 

birth, death, race, illness, happy times, and so forth are open for dis-- 

cussion* The Discovery Room teacher converses about her own eKperiences 

as w§ll* Particular attention is given to saparation a^^erlancas in 

the Discovery Room, school, or family (if brought up by the child)- — since 

dealing with the feelings aroused by separation appears to be a locus 

of difficulty for many of the children. Partings are prepared for,' with 

farewell parties to mark the ending of Die covery Room sessions. 

After the Discovery Room teacher said she would be out of school 
two days on a visit to her father in California and Malcolm would 
miss one session, Malcolm told about his father being in California 
too and_ his not having seen his father for a long time. 

6. Using opportunities which constantly arise, the Discover Room 

teacher emphasises in word and deed that spills can be sponged up, messes 

cleaned and broken things manded or raplaced ^ to reinforce the idea, that 

one can wipe up and start over. M^atakes and fallureif are not final 

Indictments i Setbacks are to be expected. Some things wear out and 

cannot be fixed. That too is dealt with as a fact of life, not necessariiy 

a matter of personal responsibility or guilt* Coping actively with 

inconveniences is. the focus of this teaching« 

Wien the steering control mechanism in the new battery- 
operated cycle stopped working after only three days, the 
Discovery Room teacher wrote a letter to the toanufacturer 
decrying the poor construction, high price, and over-advertising 
Cmost of the children knew the cycle well from TV) of their 
product. She emphaslEed that the children had used the cycle 
with pleasure and carei nevertheless. It had broken* The 
compariy sent back a letter and a new cycle. The letters were 
read to the children and posted In the Discovery Room* The 
stdty was told and retold. - 
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The dlseovary-rQQ^ approach — a teaeh^r-ehlld relationahlp ballt 

"quaBl-^uneQndltlQnal" aeeeptanee 

A relationship is built quickly thwugh the "quasi-imconditional" 

accaptance that the Diseovery Room taaeher gives the child. It is not 

purely unconditional acoeptance, because there are rules and limits in the 

Discovery Room from the beginning. Moreover , at a later time the Discovery 

Room teacher uses her relationship with the child to ask for — throu^ 

modelings through eKpect ion* through request — the more mature * responsible 

achieving behaviors she thinks the child is capable of* 
* 1 ■ ■ 

The child's self--esteem can be raised, once the relationship is 

established, through the adult -a appreciation of what the child im^ as well 

' I ' 

as through what tHe child does . The child's self-^ioage of his or her 

* - 

■ attributes and potentialities as an attractive * likeable person , who can 
do, makey and learn things , can be enhanced tHrough the Discovery Room 
teacher's perceptions of the child ^ and her helping the child to notice and= 
appreciate the child's own strengths. 

More of the child's whole self can be let into the world of school » 
Home and school can be brought closer together by actively bridging the 
distance with words. Feelings and actions can be put into words and 
drawn uiilder greater control. Fantasy life can be Included in Discovery 
Room activities and anKieties can be aired and t^ed. 

Delight and mastery with things (cbjects) tend to precede enjoyment 
and success with symbols, A child beset by reading failure needs to look 
again I touch again, smell again , hear again, taste again and Mve again with 
pleasure, and to do so in school, * % 

10 ' 
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"Giving" in many different ways to a child who despairg ©f M^acency, 
Kelps to fill the huge hole of worthleainess that the child feels inside* 
Positive regard* food, and materi al objects are all effective and needed 
■ forms of giving* Perhaps because our society sq^ emphasises rewarding 
achievement and is so Mterialiatic, giving a person somethli^g speelflc 
constitutes a kind of proof, of self-worth^* When a child who does not 
feel good about himself or herself first starts to value another person 
or place, the> child wants to ppssess a piece of that person or place « 
Many small things disappear from the Discovery Room on that basis. When 
the child comes to feel able to^ count on the person and the place, then 
the child can leave the things In the room "to come back to" and 
can even bacoma a guardian of them there. 

Success eKperiences are not enough for children to become good schbol 
learners* they need "successful failure eKperienees. " They need to expect 
and not be thro^^ by failure as an Inevitable and frequent marker on the 
road to success. A child's sense of self as inept i clumsy , spoiling 
everything he or she lays hands on, can come to pervade school activities. 
Often when things become less alien, less destruc jle for a child ^ school 
learning becomes more possible. 

Both in Imaginative play and in the relationship to the Discovery Room 
teacher^ some of the themes that recur in the Discovery Room suggest concern 
with family issues that seem to need further resolution before the role 
cf "school child" can be taken on successfully. Issues involving messlng- 
. and-cleaning^up , and control-of-the-adult vs. belng-controlled-^by-^the-adult , 
J appear to hark 'back to early childhood toilet tralnlngt They are more 

often raised by girls. Issues relating to an intense attachment to the 

1 1 ■ 
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oather and its rellnqulitoent are; mire often laised by boys. ^ Movement 
thrbugh these phases via discussion or play often heralds aoadamle 
Improveniant and accompanying changes in the Discovery Room: toward msre 
controllsd and organised behavior " calmer t less fragman tad interest In 
gasnas^ Infommtlon and skills* Sometimes this is preceded by a kind of 
looseriing up» a relocation of constriction both with respect to materiaia . 
Biad affect, 

A child who fights fiercely In school often appears to be cartylng 
©ver sibling rivalry struggles from home into achool.- The. opportunity to 
be "chosen" specially by the Discovery Room teacher and to work on this 
Issue on a smaller scale with one partner and one adult In the Discovery 
Spom frequently leads to less fighting In class. What appears to be 
effective, In the case of fights > Is sympathetic listening to detailed 
accounts of what happened, and Chen, in the context of acceptance of the 
child's feelings 1 eKamlning "how the other fellow may feel" and what the 
alternatives to physical fighting might be. 

Some children show no fmtasy. plaj when thejr first come to the discovery 
Room. If imaginative play th#n starts up the Discovery Eoomj the teacher 
often reports positive changes in the classrooffl« In other Instances » 
however^ children come to the Discovery Room wlt^ an active fantasy life 
which seems to have been kept very separate from the everyday world of 
reality and which Is often extremely repetitive* For these children* 
playing out the fantasies In the presence of others as well as adding new' 
elements and themes seems salutary. 

12 



li srasiaryg the key theoraclcal assu^tlons whioh undarlla the Dlseovary 
Room proaaducas mtm as follows I Through the eoncantrated posltlva attention 
glvan by the Dlaaova^y Room teacher to the child and his or het salf^lnltlatad 
aotlvitiaa In the Discovery Room ("quasl*uneonditlona acceptanca) a ralatlon 
.ship grows quickly batwaan them, ^en tha child's salf^astaam can be ralsad 
by the continuing positive attention given by the taacherp by tha aedepf anca 
glvan of the whole child (daallng with nagatlva as well as pea^JLve sides 
In ways that do not Jaopardise the "ialationship) and by building tha child's 
capacity to withstand' setback, end fmllure on the road to success. The 
child can come» theni to see himself or hfrself as a more at tract iya,. 
likaabla parson wti6 can do* maka and^ learn things and who. can have an 
i^act on/the world and take responsibility for his or bar own actions^ 
Whan tha child has formed a good reiatlonshlp with the Discovery Roo^ 
teacher, tha child can ralata mora positivaly to tha^ classroom taachar. 
AlaOp tha child can transfer to the classroom sotie of tha mora succassful ' 
leading and social bahaviors which were first tried out and consolidated 
jjct the Discovery Roomt And parants^ saaing hopeful changes In their chlldp 
caii^ begin to ralata mora positively to school*. 

r% = . - ^ - . ' . ' ■ '\ 
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The best Discovery Room materials — thos e that children can't keep their 

n — . - ■ ; \ . / ' — ' '\ 

eyes and hands off 

Children blecked on readlhg are wary of looking elosely at things. Lenses 
(concave and conveK)j kaleidoscopes , a rainbow box, thraa^dimensional vijewers 
>,Ahd colored glmsses are hard to resist. To find out what 's Iriside is /in-- 
trlgulng/ Nesting dolls and eggs beg to be taken apart doTO to the smallest 
ons^^nd then put back together* And bringing fresh things into the Discovery 
Room all the time leads to phe habit of searching for what's new' ("oh look 
what you discovered!") . ' 



Touching, messing^ formings and making have been pursued rele;^tleasly 
.with play dough and the play dough machine* Tha child's whole body presses 
dotm to push out soft, long shipes* Real clay, sand, fur, a bljie liquid in- 
side a: flat plastic packet that shoots all over in. patterns when squeezed 
these are things that get fingers gbing - and: watery water with its myriad 
possibilities for eKploration and calmj 



Making sounds^ talking, and 1 is tenljig accompany almost everything in t^e 
Discovery Room, A thousand phone calls, rung up and answered ^ ("Hello*, Who's 
this? Oh tery, is it lovely of ^.you to call. I was just hoping you . 

would come to the Discovery Room soon. Will you? Oh, great! See you soon. 
Goodbye.")* Tunes are played on the African thumb-drum, and the xylophone - rec-* 
ords on the phonograph* An Indian drum is beaten^ a rattle shaken i i^ull-^apart card- 
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board tubes pppped, a heartbeat listened to. Speechei, intarvlewss sd^ge 
arid strange noises are recorded and played back on the tape reeorder. Sto- 
rles aiid pbema are dictated to the Discovery Room teacher at the typewriter. 

' ' ■ /' ^ ' ' ' 

p^And conversation goes on all the time. 

Woodworking is an ideal Discovery Room activity! sawings haimering, 
drilling - cutting Vup^ joining together and boring holes with large muscles 
involved. Creating- three-dimensional objects fasts having matiy^hlngs^ gb 
wrong which can be set right (like crooked nails or legs that turn out to be 
uneven), and the possibility of longterm projects when the time is ripe can 
all be developed through woodworking, ' 

To scare and be scared in the dark - safely with an adult. Theae* theme 
draw almost any child to the flashlights and projectors ( with slides of 
plopping bubbles, swirling colors, monsters , bugs * i^ockets and cartoon fllt^ 
strips). Children transform themselv&s with all manner of dress^up things 
such as toasks, hats, shirts, and Jewelry. New rolaa and naw looks are 
tried out: see your new self In a mirror, find your old self again, 
inie children put on In repertory the classic dramatic plays of childhoods 
house, store, doctor, and garage* In the Discovery Room, aTOng the 
most used props are the cash register with a fortune in paper TOney, the 



doctor kit with a real stethoacQpei the furnished houee and/ f wily i and a.^ 
small garage complete with gas pumpj wrecking truck, ambulancei fire engine 
and assorted cars. 

Tdya*of--Qp'htrol lead toward self-control: an electric motorcycle directed 
by remote control , tiny cars which are moved down atreeta and under bridgei 

by a magnetp a typewriter to explores balance acale» tinker toy with electric 

. ■ ■ ^ ... 
motor 9 and etch^a^sketch* ' " 

Lota of paper for putting things dmm on paper and making things is 
essentialr painting^ drawing, writings keeping score, atapllngi punching holes 

stamping out things, and making books. A child "S self can be fmderlincd 
by his or her name and photograph. The label maker prints out stick-on, 
labels and the camera documents the child's widespread doings In the 
Discovery Room and how fine the child looks. Photographs are both taken 
home and put up oA the walls of the plscovery room. 

Taking care of living things, plants and animals, /engages almost every- 
one: bulbs planted In the fall that icome up in the spring, cactus, Venus 
flytrap, tomato plants star.ted in the Discovary Room jco take home for the 
susm4er. _, Small turtles have been the best creatures\|bef ore they were consld-_ 
ered a health hazard) for easy care for overcoming/ fears, for handling 
freely, for surviving, for dealing with death when /they died* / 



When the child-ren turn to games , campetltlon caii be fierce but the 
aggressipn is bountf by agreed-upon rules. Troubiaj Battling Tops and Skill- 
ball have been favorites - getting used to the warm feel of ^winning and the 
Icy touch of losings tempered by knowing you'll have another chance to win 
n^t time. ; - * 

Pages with parts to be moved, smelled md touched bring children who 
have been seared off* baek to books. Books galore, espeelally pop-up books 
are lent out from the Discovery Rpom, taken home after school and returned 
the next day. Picture booke* presehool books t myths, legends, folk and fairy 
tales are read out^loud by the Diacovery Room teacher so that the pleasuree 
of literature ean be tasted - and books about life cycle mid other concerns 
©f childhood so that the curiosity-satisfying aspect of lltarature can be 
enjoyed, . / 

Soma consequencas of the Discovery Eopm Incarvefttlon ^ planaed and unplanned - 

It is no easy matter for a primary class teacher to turn a child over to 

sbmebody else for/intensive work. This is especially true since the teacher'- 

. / / = ' ^ '■ ' ' [ ■ ^ - 

ch!lld relatlonahip is closer, by and large, with the younger child and 
classroom success Is founded on the teacher's bond with every child Jja the 
classroom. Nevertheless^ teachers did take their chances and referred to 
the Discovery Room children whom they felt might benefit from it. Frequent-' 
ly^ \whra a child developed an attachment to the Discovery Room teacher It 
was foilowed by a strohgers mo'^e pp^itive relationship to the classroom 
teacher. The greatest Improvement in classroom behavior and academic pet"" 
foraance occurred when there was much interchahge between classroom and 
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Discovery Room teachers, catchlrig each other in the hall to exchange im- 
praaalons and events of the day, - * • 

Originally, the Discovery Room was conceived by tlie psychologist of 
the Baldwin-King Program (Cos tello) for children who were "turned off" to 
school learning but who were not difficult to "fflanaga" in the classroom ^ ' 
children who tended to be overlooked. But once the Discovery Room got 

underway j the children whom teachers referred moat urgently were those who ' 

■ ■ y 

were difficult to control in class becaU|Se of aggressivs behavior. We - ^ 

learned that to be useful, assistance must answer first the most pressing 

problem that the teacher is tryljig to cope with ^ help for the most trouble^ 

some children in the class (tliose who act up). This pemits moving on to 

give help for the children who are not thriving lu other ways (the quiet 

' ~ , ^ ^ _ ' ^ . 

resisters and the extremely shy). Thu% the selection of children for the' 
Discovery Room was broadened beyond the original conception in response to 
teachers' needs. It was a classroom teacher who - by referring several of 
her most timid , retiring youngsters detected that the Discovery Room could 
be effective in a relatively short time with extremely shy children and the 
word was passed around. 

Our initial effort was largely directed to third and fourth graders. 
However, we soon recognized that most of the children were Identifiable two 
or three years; earlier even though teachers sometimes ^ did not become highly 
conceraed until school failure was well established. We then paid more 
attention to younger children and found that earlier intervention tended to 
affect the child's subsequent career and the teacher's approach to the child 



Ti?o difficulties arose aroupd the Discovery Room, One came up when 
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tmsfihmtB withheld Discovery Room seaslone as a punishment for poor behavior or 
noc doing iWork in the classrQOm« It was tempting because sometimes a child 
seeme^d to: care so much about going to the Discovery Room that it, looked aa - 
if thsv child could be shaped up in this way. But this method did not ,work 
where It was most needed* The children with pervaslva social emotional and 
academiq problems could not organize* themselves "to be good" under that rjthreat 
as much /as they wanted and valued the Discovery Ro^* The principal solved 
this problam by pointing out that the Discovery Room was a regular school 

■ " ■ i ■ " " V . ^ #: ■ ■ 

assignment irrespective of daily variations in classrooms behavior* 

A second difficulty came up around the practice of g^^ing gifts and > 

food in the Discovery Rooms Some staff felt that giving to the very children 

who were not behaving well or performing well acaderiically was unfair to thg 

jorlty /of children who were trying hard and dolTig much better^ yet not 

receivirig_ "rewards*" They felt this "giving" could lead to undesirable con-- 

sequences for the school- The Discovery Room teacher volunteered to present 

■ i- . ■ \ - r 

' ■ ■ ' \ ' ' ■ ' 

the Discovery Room approach in detail to all the staffs to discuss the issue 

of giving, and to follow the consensus of the group Mfter a full explanation 

of her reasons* After the presentation and discussion^ it becatae clear that 

staff views ranged widely from ^ who still ^felt .that givlrig treats was 

detrimental j to those who felt\ that giving to children with great needs was 

helpful to them and could be understood mud accepted by others* Even though 

no consensus was attalnedi the frank discussion of divergent staff views 

served to increase understanding and acceptance on all sides both of the 

Discovery Room, its methods and goalsj and of the doubts and difficulties 

■• . ^ ^ _ " \^ , ■ -. ■ " . ....... ' 

engen^Sed By such an approacli in schobT* ^ ^ _^ _ 



Mutual consultation eharactarlzea the continuing collaboration between 
the Yale Child Study Center and Martin Luther King School on a^unber of 
projects* For the Discovery Room, It has led to vigorous atafi and parental 
support for construction of a room for the Dlscovai^ Room In the overcrowded 
6chool as well as interest In and Input^ to a grmit proposal for funding a 
dlsaovery^-room research and training project ; Direct; particle staff 
and parents will be relied on as In past and ongoing projects (Winters i 
*1975;* Schraft and O-Connell* 1976) - in the further development t evaluation * 
and dlssemlnatioh. of the discovery^robm approach 

Studies relatlnR to the discovery-room approach . ; . 

*The role of the teacher In ralatrtg the self-esteem of the child (becoming 
a self-esteem regulator) through posl^ 've attention to the child Is 
derived from work on counseling and dyadic relationships (Rogers, 1961; 
BennlSj et al, 1966 | 1. Janls, 1975). The teacher-child relationship Is 
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fraqueatly aitad as the m^at powBrful influsncs for poiitiya ^Hangs In 
school bahsvlor (Btfadie mnd Matticks 19701 Chali; 1967| Ma^iek'ah^ 
MusTphy, 1?73| Shapiro and Bibarp 1^3; Stone and JmlSp 1973), Much - 
has supported tha dayelopmental Importanca of separation axperienQes 
(Bowlby, 1973^/Janla* 1964) and the construotlva role of Imaginatlva 
play for tha/preaehool and young sehool ohlld has been ea^lorad In the 
studied '^fijlngar (1973)* ^ * 

The /adueatlonal psyeholegy and philosophy underlying the dlseovary-room 
Intervention la embodied in th^ devalopmental-intaraation approaoh of Biber 
and her aisocflates with Its eophasie on self aoncept, the Interdapendence 
6f .fco^ltive and affective development, the l^ortant role of pliy, and 
the teacher as signific^t adult ^(Blber, 1961; Biber and Pranklln, 1967* 
/sHapiro and Biber, 1973) ^ ^ 



f i^stha child's sense of himself as unique and independent 
is constructed from his eKpariances. with objects and other 
people, , , . _ ^ 

*Thm school is seen as responsible for fostering the 
child's psychologicai davelopn^nt in a broad senses as 
enco^Assing affective and social as well as cognitive 
development, . , ^ 

, •the growth^of cognitive functions. « .cannot be 
separated from the growb of personal and intarpersonal 
processes the development of self-asteem and a sense 
of id entity i InternaliEatlon of Impulse control., capacity 
for auEonoTOita tg SpbrtS^ , relatadnes g^g^t 



• . .for the young child play repreaanta the child's 
symbDlle reeonstcuctlon of reality, a way of finding 
out how things go together and, through role playing, 
ji^srlmentlng with the eKpresslpn of fasllnga and typaa 
of Interperaonal ralatlonahlpal 



"The teacher li the slgnlflcafit adult who transnlta to tha. 
ehlldren what they ara auppoaad to laarn, ani whoae : 
relatlonahip wl^h them madlataa their learning* In tha= 
developmBntal-lntaractlon view, the teaahar is one qf 
the algnlfleant others through whom tha vchlld laams 
' to vlaw hlffiself." (Shaplrtf and Blber, -1973. ) \ 

' ^ " • - ■ ^ - : " A - 

Among recant mantal haalth prqgraflis for elamantOTy school chlldrlins 
TOSt closaly bearing on tha dlacavary^room approach la the long^tarm 
Prltaary Hantal^ Haalth Prblact (PMff) : of Cowen and hls ^aaoclates / . 
(1975X. In PHHP, ninprofesalenal child aldaa, who argftralnad / 
and aupervisad by mental health profasalonals, work with maladaptad 
prltaary aahool chlldran twice a waak in a playrodm In the schools/ "At 
the core of the aide 'a contact with tha child la a oommittad human relation 
(Cowan, 1971, p. 726) • Although the dlacovary^room Intervantion was 
davelaped mora recently, indapandently , and la directed to taachers, both 
tha dlacovary-room approach and PIfflP pffer the child with aarly school 
difficulties an accepting ralatlonahlp with an adult and an opportunity^ to. 
axplore and play ImaglnatlYply with matarla^s# / . 

Tha discovery^ room approach differs from P^QIF In Its atophaals on 

certain thamea which wa^ have found to ba' Important for the^classroom 

_____ . _. . .__ ...^^ _ ^ _ _ _ . __ ^ _ _ . . ^ ^ 

fwctlonl^g of chtldran who have worked in th% Discover ^I^om. Thaaa 
tb^oas Include I dealing with failure and aetback (wiping up ^ fliclng, 
findlngp replacing I having mmy chancea) relating to majtarials and 
"thlnga"^ (enjoying I ^^slngp ownliag,' borrowing, caring for) " and handling 



" ■ ■ / ' ^ : ' ^ s / . ' " ' ' ^ 

separation aKparieacea. The focua of nm? la pa aKp^ding the reach of 
Mntal health profesilonala In the aehool for secondary prevention*. The 
potsntlal cant ribut ion of the d la ea very-room Intervention la that It ean 
be made directly available to regular teaohera* If elasaroam teaehers 
ean be given methoda af helping children whe are often referred to 
specialists, they will be able t a contribute to nental health In the ^ 
school through primary prevention- , 

^ . = ^ . - ' \ . . ■ ■ ^ .5 

Tor the future i a dlacovery-^room model for the classroom 

The arlglhal format for the dlacovery-roora approach has been a special 
teacher working with children twlce--weekly in a special "raam. We prd|>oae 
to develop a aecahd format by training a care graup af primary achaol 
teachers in the disco very^room appro-ach, who will callaborate In canstructlng 
a dlacavery-^room model for the classroom« ^ 



I 



In these days of economizing In the schools. It is all :the more 
urgent to translate any worthwhile Intervention wherever possible Inta 
a form directly usable by claasroom teachers. The basic elements of the 
diacovery-room approach centering m they da an the teacher-chlld 
relatianshlp, variety a f Mterl^ — are' ' 

at hand far all teachers ta uae« Tim recent trend toward 'tialnstreffiEiing'' 
of handicapped children places added demands upon classroam teachers » 
We believei that the dlscovery-^room approach will be able to Increaaii ^th^ 
awameaa and ability of classroom teachers to help children with apecial , 
needs and will- contribute to their bep^mlng better teachers for all the 
children In their classrooms • V 



^ ■". ■ ' ' . ■ ^ 

■ - i- ■ f- . . 

, ' ■■ ' 4;;:^ . ■■ - ■ ■ ■ " ■ 

The dlsQevery--roOTO apprfSMh opens up tha poaalbillty Qf^utlliilng tha 

tsaehar^ahlld ralatlonihip itself " QOnQmptumXizmA as a two-peraon, ^5«way 

' modtf liable Interaetion " to initiate poaltlve change* The. teacher Va 

acceptlQg and admiring pereeptlon of the child (canveyed through posltlva ^ 

attention to specific actlvltlea and aapecta of the child) raises the 

child 'a aeif-eateemp while the eeayah for what la praiseworthy In the child 

on tha part of tha teacher , aa well aa the child's respansesp chance the 

teacher's Image of the child, Taachar and child dlacovar naw dlmanalons In 

th^iaalvaa and In tha others thua launching the relationship on a favorable 

course^ In this sense tha dlscove^^room approach makas room for, discovery 

in both teachar and child # 
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